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From the Practical Christian. 
O SPEAK KINDLY. 


BY 8. H. LLOYD. 


O speak kindly to those children of woe 
Who fall to sin a bleeding prey; 
Perhaps they had no brother’s hand to smooth 
Life’s often dreary, darksome way: 
Perhaps they had no mother’s fervent prayers, 
No father’s warning voice to bless 
Their childhood’s cheerless days, and have not heard 
The soothing voice of tenderness. 


Perhaps they had their birth amid those scenes 
Where strife and discord hold their sway, 

Beneath no friendly roof that sheltered them 
From error’s dark and stormy way; 

Perhaps their lips had never learned to lisp 
That name that saves from sin and strife, 

And never learned to bend the knee to Him 
Ere stiffened by a worldly life. 


O speak kindly to them; perhaps their hearts 
Are parched, and long for kindly showers, 

And words of tenderness may be to them 
Like dew to the famishing flowers: 

Speak kindly now, or else the chilling winds 
Of cold neglect or worldly scorn, 

May drive them farther still in sin and pain, 
Where bliss and vsrtue never dawn. 


O speak kindly to all, for have we not 
The same Father that reigns above? 

And have we not gone from Him astray, 
And from his heaven of truth and love? 

O speak kindly to all, for the meanest in sin 
Did Jesus bear his cross and die, 

And are we not told when the penitent comes, 
The angels make music on high? 


Hubbardston, Mass. 





REFLECTIONS OF A RUMSELLER. 


‘ I’ve a mortgage now on Tompkins’ lot, 
What a fool is he to become a sot! 

But it’s luck to me—in a month or so 

I shall foreclose, and the scamp must go. 
Zounds! won't his wife have a ‘ taking on,’ 
When she learns her house and lot are gone! 
How she will blubber and sob and sigh; 


But business is business, and what care I ? 


And Gibson has murdered his child, they say; 
He was drunk as a fool here, yesterday ; 

And I gave him a hint as I went to fill 

His jug, but the brute would have his will. 

Ane the folks blame me, why bless their gizzards | 
If I did’nt sell, he would go to Izzard’s! 

I’ve a right to engage in a lawful trade, 

And take my chance if there’s cash to be made.’ 


One Dollar per annum, in advance: 


_ SELECTIONS. __ 





From the Democratic Review. 
THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 
‘ Talking of circumstantial evidence, I can tel 
you astory, in point, of an affair that happened 


| within my own personal knowledge, if you wish 
‘to hear it.’ 
The speaker was one of a group that stood up- 
onthe promenade deck of the Empire, one day last 
summer, as she glided among the glories of the 
Hudson, on her downward passage from the polit- 
_ical capital of the State to the commercial and fi- 
/nancial capital of the Union, This group had 


been collected by an animated discussion between | 


two professional-looking disputants, respecting 


the necessity and propriety of killing men as a | 


The members of it were | Clark joined the brig, 


punishment for murder. 


|reputation of being as active an officer as ever | when only three persons were on deck, have | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





apparently all strangers to each other, and to the | 


disputants, one of whom, from his appearance in 


from his frequent quotations from Scripture—his 
constant reiteration of such phrases as ‘divine ven 
geance,’ ‘ holy indignation,’ ‘God’s immutable 
laws,’ &c., his wordy rhetoric, false logic, and 
bad temper, I took to be of that small class of 
narrow-minded and short-sighted religionists, who 
are ever ready to brand reform with the reproach 
of infidelity; who fancy an earthquake endanger- 
ing the foundation of God’s church in every step 
of human improvement—who look upon every 
discovery in science as an attack upon Moses—ev- 
ery new moral maxim as an insult to Solomon 


} 
—every philanthropic movement as a contempt of 


our Saviour; a class who seem to think the very 
drivel and slaver of the pilgrims essential to the 
existence of the shrine; and who, by this sort of 
nasty conversation, do more harm to the cause of 
religion than all the infidels in the world; more 
harm than their liberal and enlightened brethren 
of the cloth are able to counteract. 

The conversation, at first so spirited as to excite 
the interest and attention of a number of ladies, 
who had moved themselves up so as to be within 
hearing, had begun to flag. ‘The arguments for 
and against had been pretty nearly exhausted, and 
the combatants were beginning, in the lull of the 
battle, to draw off their polemical cohorts, prepar- 
atory to a peace, both parties satisfied with the 
uli possidetis, although the spectators could dis- 


tinguish no great difference between it and the 


statu quo ante bellum. 

It was at this opportune moment that the speak- 
| er, a square-built, red-faced, comfortable-looking 
'man, proposed to tell his story. Of course, there 
was a general expression of assent; so clearing 
his throat with a preparatory ‘hem,’ and stowing 
his quid a little more compactly, after shifting it 

from starboard to larboard, he began: 

‘[ am a sailor, or rather was, for it isa good 
, many years since I gave up ploughing the deep, 
_and took to turning furrows upon the land. Just 

forty years ago I was incommand of a little ful 

rigged brig, called the Morosco, belonging to Bal- 
'timore. We were bound for Liverpool, and from 
| there to the Cape De Veris, for a cargo of salt, 
‘and thence home. My crew consisted of three 
men and a boy, rather short handed you may think 
‘for a long voyage, but sailors were in demand, 
_and my vessel was a little bit of a thing, and re- 
quired few to manage her; besides, I was young 
then, and felt myself about equal to the watch of 
| a small frigate alone; and in addition there was 


| the mate, who had come on board of me, with the 


'general, and his white cravat in particular, and | 


| 


| 





Mr. Clark, | 


stepped across a ship’s gangway. 


1 : . | 
James C, Clark, I think, was his name, was a} 
young man, about thirty, but he had been to sea | 
| flogging, as thousands of vessels have done since, 


pretty much all his life. 
| 

This Mr. Clark hadthe reputation of being a | 
good sailor and an active officer, but it was said | 
that he never could get a crew to sail with him a | 


| 
second time; and that more than once he had to 


secrete himself while his ship was in port, and to 
join her only atthe last moment, in order to avoid 
But 
so far from this being against hiin, there were not 
a few old sea-dogs who really thooght that it was 
in his faver; and even I, at that time, had no clear 
idea of the distinction between a good officer and 
Glad, at 


arrest at the complaint of his misused men. 


a hard one, any rate, was I, when Mr. 
and commenced helping to | 
stow the cargo. I soon found tltat report had not | 
belied his character, and that he was a thorough 
driving fellow, who knew what work meant, and | 
how to have it done. He was evidently disposed 
to severity, with cartmen, stevedores, and others; 
but I could perceive no evidences of capricious- 
ness or downright bad temper. 

In a few days, owing mainly to his activity and 
energy, the cargo was aboard and stowed, and the 
brig ready for sea. Our crew, consisting, as I have 
said, of three men anda boy, came on board, and 
the wind shifting immediately to ‘free,’ we ‘sheet- 
ed-home’ everything and stood out to sea. _ 

We had been out but a very few days when I 
became convinced that Mr. Clark’s manner was, 
to the full, as rough as I had heard it represented. 
Hardly an order came from his lips unaccompa- 
nied by an oath, or some opprobrious epithet. 
And but little less liberal was he in the use of 
blows. Upen several occasions I remonstrated 
with him, but he pleaded so strongly in justifica- 
tion the necessity of the case, that I was compelled 
to let him have his way. It is always a delicate | 
thing for a captain to meddle with a mate’s au- 





thority; discipline is the main point, and upon | 
any disagreement in the cabin it is sure to suffer. | 

Another reason for my indisposition to interfere | 
| 


with the exercise of Mr. Clark, of his authority 


in his own way, was the fact, that his displays of | 


Had I 
had Job himself for first officer, sure | am that 
his well-tried patience would hardly have enabled 


bad temper were not wholly unprovoked. 


him to resist the temptation of flourishing a rope’s | 


I was frequent- | 


end, at least a dozen times a day. 
iy provoked beyond all bounds by the conduct of | 
the men. | 


Fora small crew hardly a worse one 
could have been selected. 


One of the three men | 
was willing enough, but he was slow and stupid. | 
The others were smart active fellows, but real | 
grumbling, growling rascals, who had made up 

their minds, from the first, never to lift a hand or | 
stir a foot when they could help it. They had | 
both been in the English service, and although 
Americans, they had acquired all the vices of the 
English sailor. In fact, I recollect that one of | 
them told me that he had made three voyages in 
a Canadian-timber ship, where, every time they 





reefed topsails, the officers were compelled to | 
chase the men up the rigging with handspikes. 

To these two men, whose names wore the usual 
sailor-hailing handles, Jack and Bill, the mate | 
had taken a supreme dislike, and they to him. 
At last things got to be so bad, that not an order | 
of his did they pretend to obey, unless it was ac- 
companied with a curse and a blow; and not un- 
frequently, in the night, during the mate’s watch, 


| with an oath, 


been aroused from sleep by the sound of a rope’ 
end on Bill’s back, and his yells of rage and pain. 
Well, in this way, cursing and grumbling, and 


Had I 


we made our course across the Atlantic. 


| known as much then as [do now, things would 


have been different. I would have resolutely set 
my face against Mr. Clark’s brutal and badgering 
ways on the one hand, and on the other I would 
have triced up Mr. Bill and Jack to the rigging 
upon the first sufficient provocation, giving them 
three dozen with the cats, in regular man-o’-war 
style, called the accounts square, and treated them 
mildly until they had run up another score, to be 
wiped off in the same way- ‘They would soon 
have understood how the land lay, and have come 
to the conclusion that it was time to luff up a bit, 
and leave off backing and filling round mutiny 
point. There never was a sailor who wouldn’t 
knock under to a due mixture of severity and 
kindness: but this constant hectoring only makes 
him feel bad, and disposes him to run his head 
against a marble spike, or a beluying-pin, when- 


How- 


ever, | was young then, as I have said, and didn’t 


ever he sees his tormentor have it in hand. 


know as much as I do now. 

We left Liverpool, and if it was bad before we 
got there, it was worse after we left. Often and 
often I have wished the voyage over, and that 
Clark and his two bass-drums, as he used to cal! 
them, were paid off and discharged. Generally 
I enjoy the sea; it is such a grand place for sen- 
timent. 

In three weeks we reached Mayo, the island 
to which we were bound, and anckored in the 
road-stead. While getting in our cargo of salt, 
which took us about two weeks, things went on 
rather more quietly, but it was only a lull before 
the storm. Two days out from Mayo our third 
man fell sick, and was compelled to keep his berth. 
This reduced the mate’s watch to himself and 
Bill, while my watch was composed of Jack and 
the boy. 

It was the mate’s middie-watch on the fourth 
night after we had started for home, that I was 
aroused by the usual sounds of Mr. Clark’s voice, 
in tones of high passion. I heard him exclaim, 
‘I?ll have your life, you villain! 
1’*ll murder you!’ and then followed a torrent of 


imprecations. ‘T'’o this some rauttered reply was 


| made, which, as ] was almost half asleep at the 


moment, I could not understand, and then came a 
quick, heavy tread on deck. ‘D n you,’ ex- 
claimed the mate, ‘1 7ll cut your heart out.’ And 
then I heard a noise of scuffling—a choking 
sound—a crashing blow, and the fall of a body on 





| deck. 


At this moment I was sensible, from the mo- 
tion of the brig, that she was rapidly falling off 
from the wind, and fearing that she would come 
round by the lee and be taken aback, I jumped 
from my berth, and while slipping on my clothes, 
I shouted to Mr. Clark to mind his helm; but be 
made no answer. 

I stopped only for my trowsers and pea-jacket, 
and hurried up. As I emerged from the compaa- 
ion-way, I heard a heavy splash in the water, over 
the starboard quarter, and I saw Mr. Clark lean- 
ing over the bulwark, and with one hand holding 
on by the maintopmast breast backstay. 

As | stepped towards him he turned, and a 
flash from the binnacle lamp lighted up his coun- 
tenance; its expression was awful—a look of hor- 
ror and fear was rapidly chasing from his fea- 
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tures the grin of rage and the flush of saeStigtica! 
exertion. 

‘ Lower away. the boat,’ he suddenly shouted, 
in accents of the wildest agony :—‘lower away 
the boat, quiek, quick— Bill has jumped overboard 
—save him, for God’s sake! ’ 

‘Hold!’ I exclaimed, ‘belay that,’ as Mr. Clark 
jumped to the taffrail, and began to cast off the 





bo at-falls. 

‘Into the boat! quick, into the beat!’ shouted 
the mate, in a hoarse and conyulsed tone. 

‘ Stop, Mr. Clark,’ said, laying my hand upon | 
his shoulder, and drawing him back from the traf- | 
frail, ‘ What shall we man the boat fo: ?? 

‘For Bill—Bill is overboard—he jumped over- 
board.’ 

‘If Bill is overbord,’ interposed Jack, ina surly 
tone, ‘it’s the best place for him, I guess; look at | 
this;’ and Jack stretched out his hand in the bin- 
nacle light. 

‘ Blood! how is that?’ 

‘Why, here on deck—and see, you can feel it ! 
on the quarter-rail; and here is some hair mixed | 
with it. Bill’s hair,’ exclaimed Jack, holding a 
lock of bloody hair in the light of the galley-lan- 
tern, that the old wooden-legged black cook now 
brought forward. 

‘And see here, here is his knife, all covered | 
with blood—I heard Clark ask him for it not ten | 
minutes since.’ 

‘Mr. Clark,’ continued Jack, side sling’ up to the 
mate, with a most truculent and lowering visage 
and tone, ‘you ’ll swing for this, if there’ s any 
law in the land. Iheard him ery murder, and 
I?ve heard you threaten to take his life more | 
than once.’ 

‘Man the boat! man the boat!’ shreaked the 
mate, wringing his hands, and frantically grasp- 
ing the boat-falls, 

At this moment it occurred to me, that perhaps 
the sailor might have been merely wounded; and | 
although the chance of picking him up was so 
small, it was worth the attempt, if only for the 

mate’s sake. So, directing the boy to hoist a 
lantern into the rigging, while the old cook was | 
to mind the helm, and keep the brig aback, the | 
boat was lowered, and jumping into it with Jack | 
and the mate, I pushed off. With such convul- | 
sive strength did Mr. Clark bend to hic oar, that 
1 had to direct the whole force of the rudder | 
against him, to keep him from pulling Jack round- | 
and-round. Stoutly we rowed out in the black- | 
ness to leeward, till the light in the distant brig | 
shone like a fixed star, so small the parallax, or | 
change in the angle of vision, as it rose and fell 
apon the undulating sea. Frequently we stopped | | 
and listened, and frequently the mate’s agonized | 
voice went ever the hissing waste of waters, but | 
no groan of the dying came back in reply. 

‘'There’s not much use in this work,’ exclaimed 
Jack. 

I knew. that he spoke the truth; and after two 
hours’ hard pulling, I sternly silenced Mr. Clark’s 
remonstrances, and ordered the boat back to the 
brig. As we mounted to the deck, the purplish 
light of dawn streamed across the water. ‘The 
murderer turned his ghastly face towards me, and 
in a half-inquiring tone, exclaimed, ‘ he jumped 
overboard.’ | looked him steadily in the eye for | 
A moment, and deliberately shook my head, His | 
lips became of a blueish white; his breath seemed | 
40 fail him; and staggering forward, he threw | 
himself across the companion hatch and subbed 
violently, ‘The stern, hard man was all gone. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





All day he sat in the cabin upon the transom, 
with his head bowed upon his hands. [ left him 
the cabin pretty much to himself, but I could not | 
help, as | walked the deck, taking an occasional 
glance at him through the skylight. In the after- 
noon he roused himself a little, took a look out of 
the cabin windows, got out his desk, and wrote 
steadily for an hour; and superscribing several 
letters, directed one of them in words, that in the 
distance, looked very much like my name. This 
was suspicious. I saw that he had made up his 
mind to something—what was it? What could 
it be but suicide? It was clearly my duty to 
prevent this, or at any rate to give him a longer 
time to think about it; so just at sunset I called | 
Jack and the boy, and went down into the cabin. 
Tat once addressed myself to the criminal, told 
him plainly my suspicions; told him that I knew 
be intended to throw himself overboard, and that | 
as I was determined he should do no such thing, 
at least for the present; I had come to the resolu- 
tion of putting him in irons: he started, appeared 
for the moment somewhat astonished, but readily 
submitted without saying a word. 

The next morning we were spoken by a brig, 








| the Chesapeake. 
sailed us, and it was not until a week after her ar- 


| 
menced. 


, ses and bamboozling judges; 


fairly thrust his head in the noose. 


| er to say anything new is wrong again. 


| prisoner. 


which proved to be a United States man-of-war, 
fiye days out from Porta Prayo, on the island of 
St. Jago, and bound for the Chesapeake.— 
The first lieutenant came aboard of us, an: after 
hearing my story, took me back with him to see 
his captain, who decided at once to transfer Mr. 
Clark to bis vessel, end carry him kome for trial. 
At the same time he loaned me three active fellows, 


' tosupply his place, without which I could not have 
got along at all, seeing that my third man was 
‘likely to be, for some time, confined to his berth. 


When all was arrangei, we filled-away and stood 
on in company, both being bound for the capes of 
The man-of-war, however, out- 


rival that I got in with the Moresco. In the 


‘meantime Mr. Clark had been handed over to 
| those who-had jurisdiction on shore; and as soon 
as we arrived, all hands were ordered up as wit- 
, hesses, and preparations for his trial at once com- 


Somehow or another they were not as 
long about such kind of things then, as now.— 
The lawyers were not so expert in staving off ca- 
and the juries just 
as leave hang a man as look at him, if he had 
There has 


| been a change since then, whether for the better 
_or worse, I can’t say, but I suppose for the better. 


The truth is, | ’ve seen so many changes, that in 
the beginning I was a little dubious about, turn 
out so well in the end, that I’m determined nev- 
Why, I ve 
seen the time when I’ve thought that a ship was 
no ship unless her shrouds were catharpened in 
as tightly as the ribs of a Broadway belle. 

© Well, well,’ continued the captain to his au- 
ditors, ‘I see that you think I am going rather 
large, but just wait a minute till [ put my helm 
down, and brace ‘up again once more, and I?ll 
weather the whole story in half the shake ofa 
shark’s tail. 

It is not necessary to go into a long account of 
the trial. Suffice it to say, that my evidence, 
light as Tcould make it, was heavy against the 


blood between him and the dead man—the words 
and sounds I heard that night— the splash in the 


| water—the attitude of Clark over the bulwark— 


the blood and hair found on the deck and rail. 
But if my evidence was hard, Jack’s was still 
harder; he swore that the mate had told him, two 
'or three times, that he, the mate, ‘would have 
| Bill’s life.’ He swore that, not more than three 
minutes before the row, he heard Mr. Clark ask 
Bill for his sheath-knife; that shortly, he heard the 
_mate say, ‘D—n you, Ill murder you; that there 
was q scuffling and the sound of two or three 
blows, and a cry of murder, ‘to which he should 
have paid no attention, had it pot have been fo, 
the low and peculiar tone in which it was utter- 
ed; that, upon this, he sprung upon deck, and saw 
the mate in the very act of lifting the body over 


| the quarter-bulwark. 


The evidence of the sick man, boy and cook, 
was all, as far as it went, to the same effect; and 
by the time it was all in, it was all up with Mr. 
Clark—he did ’nt need a long speech from the 
(istrict attorney to finish him; without that, he 


| stood no more chauce for his life than a flying- fish 


does among a shoal of dolphins. The jury 


| brought him in guilty, after about fifteen minutes’ 


deliberation, and the next day the Judge sentenc- 
ed him to be hanged.’ 

‘And was he hanged ?’? demanded one of the 
group of listeners, asthe captain paused in his 
story. 

‘Certainly,’ replied the captain; ‘they put a 


| rope around his neck, and, knocking out the plat- 


form from beneath him, left him dancing the pi- 
rate’s jig upon nothing. He kicked and strangled 
for a long time; but I suppose that made the sight 
more instructive—a greater moral lesson. Oh! 
he was hanged by the neck until he was dead, for 
I saw the body afterwards.’ 

‘And it served him right,’ exclaimed the gen- 
tleman who had been the advocate of capital pun- 
ishment in the recent dispute— served him right; 
it was a clear case of murder.’ 

‘Yes, it was a clear case—a very clear case; 
and yet, to my certain knowledge, there was no 
murder about ix.’ 

‘How so?’ exclaimed a dozen voices. 


Do 


| you think that he did not mean to kill the sailor?’ 


‘I don’t think at all; I know. 
that he did not mean to kill the man, but that no 
man was killed.’ 

An expression of increased interest now eseaped 
the group, which gathered up closer round the nar- 
rator. 

‘ Listen,’ he continued, ‘and I'l just reel off 


I know not only 








I was compelled to testify to the bad | 





my yarn, and whip the fag-end of it in half a min- 
ute, 

It was about five years afterwards that I took 
a cargo of tobacco to Gibraltar, to supply the con- 
trabandists, who, under the broad and powerful 
shield of the English flag, make the Rock a depot 
for goods to be smuggled into Spain. Well, I 
was ashore one day, attending to the sale of some 
goods at auction in Commercial Square, when, 
among the sailors who were loitering about, I saw 
one whose face struck me as being very familiar, 
but whose name I could not recollect. He passed 
on, and I should haye thought no more about it, 
such things being common enough, had there not 
been something in the fellow’s look that struck 
me as being very peculiar, and induced me to 
pause and think where I had seen him. Sudden- 
ly, a recollection of the Moresco business came 
over me like a blaze of sheet lightning tn a dark 
night. ‘'That’s either Bill, Bill’s twin brother, 
his ghost, or the devil,’ said I, as | jumped from 
a tobacco hogshead, and almost knocked down 
the American Consul, and fairly running over two 
Moors, three Jews, and a jackass, took after the 
sailor, who was still insight. As I came up with 
him, he turned, and I could see at once that he 
recognized me. He touched his tarpaulin, took 
my offered hand, and called me by name; there 
could be no doubt that he was the identical Bill.’ 

‘{ suppose, captain,’ said he, ‘that you thought 
I had gone to Davy Jones’ long ago; but you see 
I am alive and flapping. How have you been 
this long time? how is my old friend, Mr. Clark?’ 

‘Mr. Clark! said I, ‘Mr. Clark was hanged!’ 
‘ Hanged! why that’s worse luck than I ever wish- 
I only expected that his watch would 
But what 


ed him. 
pitch him overboard some dark night. 
was he hanged for?’ 

‘ For murdering you.’ 

‘ For murdering me!’ exclaimed Bill, in aston- 
ishment; and I had to repeat the assertiou, with 
an account of the whole affair, to convince him 
of its truth. ‘ how is it that I 
see you alive?’ 

*‘ We walked out upon the bastion, and took a 
seat upon the banquette, when Bill began his sto- 
ry, which it would be tiresome to tell in his words. 
‘The amount of it was, that he had frequently 
threatened Mr. Clark that he would jump over- 
board, and that he had nearly made up his mind 
several times to do so; that he came on deckt hat 

night,feeling sore froma recent flogging,and some- 
what excited by drink, which he and Jack had 
bribed the old cook to steal from the cabin; that 
for some time Mr. Clark had the helm, and that 
after asking for his knife ‘and returning it again, 
Mr. Clark ordered him to take the wheel—to 


‘ And now,’ said I, 


which he, Bill replied, that it was not his turn 


yet, and that he, the mate, might lash it or leave 
it. Upon this the row commenced. Mr. Clark 


| jumped at him, struck him a blow in the face, and 


knocked him down; and that, in faliing, his knife 
came out of the sheath, and getting under him, in- 
flicted a wound in his side; that as soon as he 
could get upon his feet, maddened by rage, pain 
and drink, and reckless of life, but anxious to spite 
Mr. Clark, he had jumped upon the bulwark, 
resolved to throw himself into the sea; that Mr. 
Clark seized him, and endeavored to drag him 
on board; and that it was Mr. Clark’s voice that 
cried for help. With a sudden effort, Bill tore 
from the mate’s grasp, and sunk into the water. 


In falling, he struck his head in the main chains, 


and for a time was insensible. Upon coming to 
himself, the love of life returned, and induced him 
swimmer to sustain: him- 
self upon the surface. He kept up until just 
at daylight, when his strength being quite spent, 
he saw a large ship bearing down upon him.— 
She came so close as to hear his feeble hail, and 
lowering a boat, picked him up and took him on 
board, where rest and nursing soon restored him 


to exert his powers as as 


tostrength. ‘The wound in his side was slight, 
and healed up completely before the ship reached 
Since that time Bill had been knoch- 
ing about the world from various ports, until at 
last his luck had brought him to Gibraltar; and 
there he stood before me, a living proof of the 
fallibility of human testimony, and the danger of 


Liverpool. 


relying upon circumstantial evidence. 

‘I don’t want to see any more hanging match- 
es,’ said the captain, after a pause, drawing a 
piece of cavendish from his pocket and _ politely 
tendering it to his auditors: ‘1 don’t want to see 
any more great moral lessons preached from the 
gallows or the yard-arm,;’ and twisting off a piece 
of the dainty weed, the captain marched off, with 
the conscious air that always marks your habitual 
raconteur, when he thinks that he has told a story 
in point. 





| 
| 


| directed to the legal agent: 








| 


|scriptions to our paper, or money. 
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PRISONER a5 PRIBSD ° 


*I SHALL ASK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE PENALTY OF DEaty 
UNTIL I HAVE THE INFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT DEMow 
STRATED TO ME.’—Lafayette. 








BOSTON: 


WEDNESDAY. REPT. 16, 1846. 


Facts about the Massachusetts State Prison. 





There are only 240 convicts now in this Prison 
a smaljler number than there has been for thirteen 
years. 

No women have been confined 
Prison sinee 1828. 

Out of sixty-five who have been sent there the 
past year, fifteen have been recommitted. 

Nocriminal has returned to prison who has 
been assisted by the Boston Society in Aid 
Discharged Convicts. 

The largest number in at one time was four 


in the State 


hundred. 

There has been but one 
years, 

A Society has been formed, called the Mass 
State Prison Society for Moral Improvement and 
Aid. The first meeting was held on the last 
fourth of July. ‘The Warden is President, the 
Chaplain Vice-President, the Clerk of the Prison 
Perhaps this is the first Society of the 


death for over two 


Secretary. 
kind in the world. 

Under aformer Warden, every convict was for- 
bidden to look up from his work when spectators 
entered. Now every prisoner may losk, pro- 
vided he does not neglect his labor. 

Convicts, on leaving the prison, are allowed 


small sum of money, never over $5 00; seldom 
that amount. Ifthey have no friends, they are 


generally they prefer 
coming to this office, and we then find them em- 
ployment. 

Eight convicts are now in prison for life, who 
were to have been executed. ‘There is a young 
man there who was condemned at thirteen years 
of age to be hung. He has been in nine years 
Some. efforts have often made to pardon him, 
Who will employ him if he is released ? 

About eighty convicts are annually discharged. 


—cC. 8. 


Ashby, Mass. 


Jett home to go into 


Last Saturday week | 
Worcester county with a discharged convict 
Leaving him in the bosom of an amiable family, 
where he was to be employed, | then went into 
Ashby, Middlesex county. ‘the dwelling, meet- 
ing-house, pulpit, and heart of our good friend, 
Wi. B: a Unitarian clergyman, 
were all open to receive me. 
1 addressed the men, wo- 


HUNTINGTON, 
On Sunday, morn- 
ing, noon and evening, 
men and children in respect to the condition of 
the prisoner, when in the hands of the officer. 
the judge, the jailer, the warden, the sherifl, and 


the community when he is discharged. Knowing 
the seedl to be good, and believing the soil to be 
excellent, I doubt not that it will take root, 


spring up, and bear fruit. Monday and ‘Tuesday 
friend Huntington and myself called on the peo- 
ple, irrespective of sect, to aid the cause in such 
ways as they deemed best, either in clothing, sub- 
Our visits 
were of an unusually pleasant character, and 
substantial evidence was given of interest in our 
cause. 

Greatly am [ indebted to Mr. Huntington for 
his unwearied efforts toaid me. Interested deep- 
ly in the moral and religious movements of the 
age, he does not expect me to express my grati- 
tude in words, but in works. | was much pain- 
ed to learn that his income was not sufficient to 
meet his wants, and that he had given his people 
notice that he must soon leave them. 
but hope that they will see the importance of sus- 


taining a minister whose works are those of love 


I cannot 


and goodness. 

[ihe friendly aid we received in this town in 
by way of donations was very encouraging, and 
acknowledged in detail next week. | 


will be 


—dJ. M. S. 


0G- The prompt response which a number ot 
friends have given to our late call on them for 
arrears or advance pay, is very encouraging. 
Several ladies have also been generous in do- 
A little more help, and we shall be able 
to go on our way, rejoicing in the prosperity of 


nations. 


the cause. 


A Goop Move. We understand that Mrs 
Rogers, of Foxboro,’ has proposed to the ladies 
‘of that town to hold a Fair in aid of the prison- 
er. Thanks to her for her good feelings. She 
is the wife of a clergyman. 
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PRISONER 


"S FRIEND. 














The Farm School. 


A very polite invitation was extended to us 
by the Managers to be one of a party to visit this 
institution, 

We were much gratified at the appearance of 
this school. We thought while there of an insti- 
tution of a different kind, and for a differeat class. 
We allude to the Discharged Criminal, too often 
thrown out upon society without money, friends, 
or employment, and consequently driven into 
crime. Such a building will be erected, Our 
neighbor of the Chronotype was present, and 
has given a fine account; we present it to our 
readers ;— 

‘The Mayflower left the wharf at 9 o’clock, with a 
large party of ladies and gentlemen, among whom we 
recognized our worthy Mayor, and his venerable father ; 
Hon. Theodore Lyman, President of the Farm School 
Institution, Rev. Drs. Beecher and Putuam, and many 
of our most distingnished citizens. 

Surely, no city in the world can have a finer bay than 
Boston. One of the loveliest views we ever laid eyes 
on, is from the landing at Thompson’s Island. ‘The 
whole of this island—about 140 acres—belongs to the 
Farm School, and the greater part of it is under cultiva- 
tion for grass, potatoes, corn, carrots, beets, asparagus 
&e. &c. 
and good animals to enjoy it, and a nice barn full of hay. 
On the corner of a fine, round, breezy hill, is a spacious 


‘here is fine pasturage for cows and sheep, 


brick building, containing the school-room, dining-room 
dormitories to accommodate a hundred boys, and pro- 
per roous for the teachers, &c.—uall as neat as wax. ‘Lhe 
Superiatendent and his lady, Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, 
seem to take a true parental interest in the boys, who are 
all as bright as new pins in their neat Jackets and wnite 
wowsers. Some of them weut througha reading exer- 
eise, and really acquitted themseives well tor their age, 
on that sublime hyumn of Coleridge to Sunrise, in the 
vale of Chamoun. ‘They even showed that they felt 
something of the spirit of the piece. And as theig rough 
little voices joined together in singing another hymn, 
who could believe that they had been pick d up from 
among the worst of their age in our festering streets? 
The managers of this school step in before the police, 
and take up the youthful candidates for criminal law, 
just before they have committed those felonies which so- 
eiety cannot endure. And what is the most important 
fact in the universe, these boys from the threshhoid of the 
prison are managed, reformed, educated and made hap- 
py, without any corporeal intlictions. ‘Rhey manifest 
ail the order and docility of the best selected schools, all 
we might say that consisis with juvenile health, by the 
yofluence of motives higher than fear. Boston would be 
the better fur fifty or a handred such schools, teaching 
the dignity and value and art of lubor, as weil as the 
knowledge of books. 

‘Pbree of the boys very distinctly pronounced short po- 


ems prepared for the occasion, one of which was quite in- | 


geniously complimentary to the managers—so much so, 
that after its delivery, Deacon Grant humorusly begged 
the audicnce to understand that it was not composed by 


any of them. ‘The poems were in fact all composed by 


Mrs. Morrison, who kindly gave us permission to print 
them in the Chronotype. ur limits will allow us to 
give to-day only the one to which we have particularly 
alluded, which was spoken by Wm. Wells Fowler:— 


THE OFFICERS’ WREATH. 
The warbling of the birds in spring 
is what all like to hear; 
Come list, awhile, and we will sing 
The glad notes of our year. 


Our Bayley ’s of the pleasant kind, 
Nor writ nor prison brings: 

But sweetest strains with love combined, 
Attend his parting wings. 


Our Bacon ’s good, its flavor ’s pure, 
Its texturg firm and fine; 

We ’d change it not for dainties rare, 
Brought from a foreign clime. 


Our Bemis leads us unto prayer, 
A Christian man is he, 

And Mercy’s plume, of whiteness rare, 
Nods o’er him gracefully, 


Our Bird is just, with swooping wing 
Net-work of love he’s drawn; 

While he the young ones’ food doth bring 
From upland, hill, and lawn, : 


Our Brackett is a goodly brace, 
And he supports us well; 

And love, and joy, and acts of grace, 
Cause all our hearts to swell. 


Our Cobb is rich with golden maize, 
It on the hill-top grows; 

Its blossom ’s fanned by every breeze, 
Their perfume like the rose. 


Our Hooper draws the silken band 
That does all hearts unite: 

With gentlest touch, and kindest hand, 
He leads from wrong to right. 


Our Gould ’s from ore, a brilliant mine, 
Nor dross, nor yet alloy; 

Burnished with peace, with love refined, 
Moulded with smiles of joy. 


Our Waterston, a fountain pure, 
Refreshing and distilled, 

Sparkling with faith ;—our cup brim o’er, 
We'll pledge to him that filled. 


Our Kuhn possesses gentlest mien, 
He sits in greenwood bower: 

A wreath of evergreen for him— 
We may not add a flower. 


Our Bowditch is a lovely bough. 
As was the parent tree; 

With flow’rets pure as pearly snow, 
And fruit both rich and free. 


Our Grant is good and rightly given, 
To cheer our lot below; 

Like Moses, as of old from heaven, 
He bids pure waters flow. 


Our Lyman ’s nature’s nobleman, 
We nought of him way sing; 
Too poor our lays his deeds to scan, 

Who giveth like a king, 


And while the trembling tear of praise 
Hangs on our dewy eyes, 

Accept our prayer for happy days, 
And joys beyond the skies. 

The school was briefly addressed by Rev. Dr. 
Putnam and the Mayor. ‘The latter gave them 
the good old story of Billy Gray. ‘ But didn’t I 
drum well 2 said he to the truckman, who, when 
blamed for being slack, had upbraided Billy witb 
beginning life as a drummer. Billy’s maxim of 
doing everything well, was happily urged upon 
the boys. ‘lhe school exercises were closed by a 
prayer offered by Rey. Dr. Beecher. ‘The com- 
pany then walked over the well ventilated sleep- 
ing-rooms, partook of refreshments in the dining- 
room, and returned highly gratified. A picture 
of the smashing of a rum puncheon hangs in the 
school-rooin, and the boys are a cold water army.’ 


A NEW MONTHLY. 

| We propose to issue from this oilice a new 
Monthly Periodical, in pamphlet torm. We have 
It will probably 





not as yet decided on the name. 
be published during the next month. ‘The year, 
however, will really begin in January. ‘lhe de- 
sign is to present only such information as may 
relate to the treatment of the criminal. ‘lhe mat- 
ter will be chiefly taken irom the Prisoner’s 


Friend. ‘Che object is to meet the wants of a 





who do not feel interested in the subject of Cap- 
ital Punishment, but who would gladly read facts 
relating to Prison Discipline or the Discharged 


Convict. 

One number will be issued, and if sufficient en- 
coura.ement is given, it will be regularly pub- 
lished. 


| We have an elegant design for the cover. ‘The | gj 


| work will be published in royal octavo, 24 pages, 
iat $1 50a year, or $1 in advance. 


Convention in Boston, 

A Convention will be held in Boston some time 
during next month, to consider the Proper Treat- 
Criminal. Further particulars as 
soon as arrangements are made. 


ment of the 


To H. H. Baker, of Essex: 
is John Pierce a new subscriber, er does he 
live in another town? 
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VARIETY. 





Insane. We mentioned two op three weeks since the 
infatuation of some believers in Mesmerism, who were 
, digging for hidden treasures in Spencer. We learn that 


one of them, formerly a likely man, has become so in- 


| sane as to require to be taken to the hospital in Worces- 
ter.—[Barre Gazette. , 
A New State. 


that the constitution of Lowa has been accepted by about 


The Burlington Hawkeye announces 


500 majority. lowa is therefore the 29th star in our 


, constellation. 
| A Post Office has been established at the new city in 
Methuen, by the name of Merrimack—George A. Waldo 
P. M. 

* To win a soul is your noblest prize and the greater 
‘number you win, the greater and richer will be that 


the Lord.’ 
A young man aged 16 years, named Stillman Bronson, 
has been committed to the Greenfield jail, for setting fire 


| ‘crown of rejoicing,’ which you will wear in the day of 
| 
' ’ 

| to the barn of Wm. Bacon of Conway, Mass. 


Five thousand four hundred and thirty nine bales of 
| domestic goods were exported from Boston during the 
| snot of August. Thirty-three hundred aud twenty- 
nine tons of ice have been exported during the same pe- 


riod, of which fifteen hundred were to London. 





Receipts for the Prisoner’s Friend per Mail. 


| M. Shew, Philadelphia, $1; B. C. Bacon, do., 1; H. 
| Lawrence, W. Barnstable, 1; G. W. Gilman, Nashua, 
| 1; Asa Briggs, Essex, 1; J. Pierce, 1; J. Russell, Dan- 
| ville, Ve, 1; W. D. Packer, Newburyport, 1; O. Rob- 
| erts, Lakeville, N. Y., 2; T. 8. Kennard, So. Newmar- 

ket, N. H., 2; N. Jackman, N. Attleboro’, 75c; H. Ta- 
} tem, Brookfield, 1, also 1, July 3, 1846. 


class of friends who are now daily increasing, | 


DONATIONS. 

From three ladies of Rev. Theodore Parker’s 
Society, Boston, $1 each, 3 00 
Clothing for Discharged Convicts. 


From a lady in the same Society. 
From Mr. Thaxter, Boston. 





BOARDERS WANTED. 

Two men, or a man and his wife, can be accommo- 
dated with board. Apply at the office of the Prisoner’s 
Friend, 40 Cornhill. 

A BRUSH-MAKER wil! want a place the Ist of Oc- 
tober. He is a good workman. Sept 16. 


STONE-CUTTERS.—Two or three first rate stone 
cutters will want employment about the first of next 
month. Sept. 16, 

A PAINTER wants employment immediately, 

Sept. 16. 


A BLACKSMITH will want employment the middle 
of next month. Sept. 16. 


es 


SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED. 

A lady who has followed teaching many years, is de- 
sirous of employment in that capacity. A situation as 
Instructress in a family in the city or vicinity would be 
preferred. Satisfactory references can be given. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 

A man, who is a native of Glasgow, Scotland, wishes 
to be employed in « factory, in a blacksmith’s shop, or 
to take care of horses, or to be useful in any honest way. 
His age is 43. Will some one help him to obtain an 
honest living? He is somewhat discouraged, but we 
think he may be saved. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 

A man will want employment the last day of August 
as a coachman, or in a public house, or in a private fum- 
ily. He informs us that he is determined in future to 
be an honest man. Who will give him an opportuaity to 
labor? 


BLACKSMITH. 


A man wants a place to work as a Blacksmith. 





Ie rae bal 


REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 


‘FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS SANC- 
TUARY} FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD KEHOLD THE EARTH, To 
HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER} TO LOOSR THOSE THAT 
ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.---fiide. 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 


NEW-YORK! Tinver, for the murder of 
Jehn Covert at Whitehall. ‘lime of execution 
not known. 


WicummM Freeman, for the murder of the 
Van Ness family, near Auburn. To be hung 
September 18, 1846. 

VIRGINIA! Hoenrer Hirer, for the murder of 
Major Smith, at Norfolk. 
February, 1347. 
ARKANSAS! Margin, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 


GeorGer, a Euchee Indian, for the murder of 
Mr. Reynolds, near Fort Gibson. ‘Time of exe- 
cution Sept, 14, 1846, 


KENTUCKY! Joun W. Parker. of Serub 
Grass, for the murder of his wife. Time of ex- 
ecution not known. 


MARYLAND! Wa. Wueeter, a slave, for 
engaging in an insurrection; time of execution 
unknown, 


VERMONT! Evaenr Currrorp. for the 
murder of his wife and child ; time of execution 
any day. 


SOUTH CAROLINA! Negro Girt, aged 
10 years, (!) for arson—execution to take place 
in Columbia county, in August. 

Wiciiam Sairn, for negro stealing (!) Ex- 
ecution to take place on the first Friday in Sep- 
tember. 

ABRAHAM, a slave, for an attempt to murder 
Lewis Rimrod, who was attempting to arrest him 
as arunaway. ‘To be executed on the second 
Friday in October. 

MAINE! Tuomas Tuory, for murder ; now 
confined at hard labor in the State Prison: time of 
execution any day. 


ILLINOIS! Aronzo Penntnaton, for the 
murder of Simon Davis. ‘Time of execution not 
fixed, 





Respited till 7th of 





BOOKS O 


N CAPITAL PUNISF- 
MENT, &c. 

Haviug opened an office (40 Cornhill) we can 
|now meet the wants of our friends in regard to works 
|on Capital Punishment. We have a few pamph- 
lets und larger works for sale, some of which are from 
| England. Should the friends of the cause extend to us 
some little encouragement in this way, we could afford te 
We trust they will call and ex- 


| print a variety of tracts. 
The following is a list : 


By Charles 


| amine for themselves, 


| Essays on Capital Punishment. 
Spear, 

| Irremediability of Capital Punishment, 
|‘Phoughts on the Death Penalty. By Charles C. 
| Burleigh, : 0 26 
| A Report ou the Punishment of Death, made to 

the Lewislature of the State of New-York. 


— i) 
S 


By John L. O'Sullivan, 1841, 0 75 
Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. By 
E. H. Chapin. 1843, 0 12 


'Panishment of Death proved to be unlawful, 
in a letter to the Marbuis of Northampton. 
by John Pell. London. 1845, 0 06 
Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to 
the incumbent of St. James’s, Sheffield, on 
Capital Punishment. By Samuel Roberts. 
London. 1841, 0 06 
Report relating to Capital Punishment, to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. By Robert 
tantoul, Esq. 0 25 
Letters on the Death-Penalty, addressed to his 
Excellency Gov. Briggs, and the Members of 
| the Massachusetts Legislature 0 06 
| Reform of the Criminal, by O. W. Bacon 0 06 
JUST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND, 
|The writings of J. Sydney Taylor, the distin- 
guished opponent of Capital Punishment, 


1 vol. royal octavo, $3 50 
Capital Punishments unsanctioned by the Gospel. 

By Henry Christmas, M. A., F. R.S., F.S. 

A., St. Johns College, Cambridge, 0 06 


In addition to the various works on Capital Punish- 
‘ment, &e., the following miscellaneous collection is on 

hand for sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend. 

The postage on books has been so much reduced, as 
| to make itan object with purchasers to have them sent by 
jmail. Booksellers do a large business in this way. 
We should be happy to answer the orders of our friends 
in the same manner. 

tr_ = The following may be sent by mail:— 
Theodore Parker’s Sermon on War, 0 15 
acts and Linportant Information for Young Men, 0 12 


Do. do. for Young Wo- 
men, 0 12 
Slaveholding and the Slaveholder’s Religion, 0 12 
Christian Non-Resistance By Adin Ballou. 03 
A New System ot Penmanship, 0 25 
| Do. do. 0 37 
Beauties of Penmanship, 0 75 
| Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 0 20 
Phonographic Class Book, 0 37 
| Reading Lessons in do. 0 25 
| Dymond on War, 0 15 
| Reign of Peace, 0 10 

Furness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev. J. T 
Sargeant, 0 20 

| Clarke’s Sermon on the Principles and the Cha- 
racter of the Disciples, 017 
| Parker’s Installation Sermon, 0 12 
| Channing on Slavery, 0 25 
| Green’s Exposure of Gambling, 0 37 
Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 017 
Philosophy of the Water Cure, 0 25 
| Hand-Book of Hydropathy, 0 37 
Facts in Hydropathy, 0 18 
Last Report of the New-York Prison Association, 0 25 
| Elements of Anamal Magnetism, 0 10 
| Power of Kindness, 0 12 
| Liberty Cap, 0 10 
Fowler on ‘l'emperance, 0 06 
Do. on Matrimony, 0 25 
Do. on Tight Lacmg, 0 06 
Do. on Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 0 50 
| Narrative of Frederick Douglass, 0 25 
Synopsis of Phrenology, 0 12 
| Pictorial Alphabet, and other Works for children, 0 12 
' Advice to the Married and Single, 0 12 

Prisoner’s Lament, by E. W. Locke. (Set te Mu- 
sic,) 0 10 
Spooner on Poverty. 0 25 
Suggestions to Levers and the Married, 0 25 


| Engravings of Cassius M. Clay, Daniel O’Connell, 
Father Mathew, &c., 012 0 387 


' Phrenologieal Guide, 0 12 
Do. Almanack, 0 00 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

Teetotaller’s New Song Book, Q 12 

| Opinions of Luther, Calvin and Malancthon on the 

| Sabbath, 0 12 

* The following may also be sent by mail by re- 

moving the covers. 

| Canses of the Decline of Manhood, 0 45 

| A Condensed and Popular View of the Ewvi- 
dences of Christianity, 0 62 


Foster’s Book-Keeping, 
House I Live in, by Dr. 
| Young Husband, : 

| Young Wife, 

| Young Mother, 
Graham’s Letters to Young Men on ¢ ‘hastity, 

| Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. C. Upham, 

Interior Life, by do. 

| Practice of Holiness, by de. 

| Mackintosh’s Electrical Theory, 


Alcott, 


‘ 


“<< 


cccocworwr Soocoesocso~ 
- « 


Combe’s Physiology, 75 
Do. Phrenology, 50 
Do. on the Constitution of Man, 50 

De. on Diet, 5v 

Do: onthe Management of Children, 0 50 
Memoir of Howard, 0 50 
Do. of Wilberforce, 0 25 

Do. of Jonathan Walker, 0 37 
Upham’s Manual of Peace, 0 31 
| Fowler’s Phrenology, 1 00 
| Fowler on the Church and Religion, 0 50 
Acts of the Elders. 0 50 

| Consumption Prevented, 0 37 
Sweethearts and Wives, by T. S. Arthur, 0 37 
Lovers and Husbands, " “4 0 37 
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‘POETRY. 


CHARITY THE LIFE OF FAITH. 

Would’st thou the life of souls discern? 
Nor human wisdom nor divine 

Helps thee by aught beside to learn, 
Love is life’s ouly sign. 

The spring of the regenerate heart, 

The pulse, the glow of every part, 

Is the true love of Christ our Lord, 

As man embraced, as God adored. 


But he whose heart will bound to mark 

The fall, bright burst of summer morn, 
Loves too each littledewy spark, 

By leaf or flow’ret worn. 
Cheap forms, and common hues, ’tis true, 
Thro’ the bright shower-drop meet his view , 
The coloring may be of this earth; 
The lustre comes of heavenly birth. 


Even so who loves the Lord aright, 

No soul of man can worthless find; 
All will be precious in his sight, 

Since Christ on all hath shin’d; 
But chiefly Christians souls: for they, 
Though worn and soiled with sinful clay, 
Are yet, to eyes that see them true, 
All glistening with baptismal due. 


No distance breaks the tie of blood, 
Brothers are brothers evermore ; 

Nor wrong nor wrath of deadliest mood, 
That magic may o’erpower; 

Oft, ere the common source be known, 

The kindred drops will claim their own, 

And throbbing pulses silently 

Move heart towards heart by sympathy. 


So is it with true Christian hearts; 
Their mutual share in Jesus’ blood 
An everlasting bond imparts 
Of holiest brotherhood: 
Oh ! might we al! our lineage prove, 
Give and forgive, do good and love, 
By soft endearments in kind strife, 
Lightening the load of daily life ! 


Then draw we nearer, day by day, 
Each to his brethren, all to God; 
Let the world take us as she may, 
We must not change our road; 
Not wondering, though in grief, to find, 
The martyr’s foe still keep her mind; 
But fixed to hold Love’s banner fast, 


And by submission win at last. KEBLE. 





GENTLE WORDS. 
BY C. D. STEWART. 
A young rose in the summer time 
Is beautiful to me, 
And glorious the many stars 
* That glinmer on the sea ; 
But Gentle Words and loving hearts, 
And hands. to clasp my own, 
Are better than the brightest flowers 
Or stars that ever shone! 


The Sun may warm the Grass to life, 
The Dew the drooping Flower, 
And eyes grow bright and “atch the light 
Of Antamn’s opening hour-- 
But words that breathe of tenderness, 
And smiles we know are true, 
Are warmer than the Summer time, 
And brighter than the Dew. 


It is not much the World can give, 
With all its subtle art, 

And Gold or Gems are not the things 
To satisfy the Heart; 

But oh! if those who cluster ‘round 
The altar and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth ! 


From the New-York Sunday Mercury. 
HODGE AND THE GHOST. 


Bumpkin Hodge to his father went early one morn, 

With a face fall as long as a donkey’s first born, 

Every joint in his carcass was trembling and quaking, 

Like leaves when in Autumn tae fall trees are shaking; 

His knees knock’d together, his teeth made a clatter, 

Till the old man much wonder’d what could be the 
mattet. 

For some time his speech he appear’d to have lost, 

At last he groan’d forth, ‘ Oh, I’ve seen a ghost ! 

‘A ghost!’ quoth the father, ‘pray sit, when and 
where ?’ 

«O, last night in the churchyard, ‘tis true I declare. 

For there as at midnight I happen’d to pass, 

It stood by my side, in the shape of an ass.” 

- In the shape of an ass?’ return’d the old fellow, 

Why, you must have been drinking until you were 
mellow. 

¥o home, and of fear let your spirit be lighten’d, 

‘Twas by your own shadow that you have been 
frighten’ d. 


PRISONER’S FRIEND. 
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From the Christian Citizen. 


THE LITTLE PRISONER, 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 





| There was alittle boy in London whose parents 
Nears poor, and he used to do errands for other 
| people to get money to help support the family 
‘and buy bread for his little brothers and sisters. 
A Baker who lived in the neighborhood told the 
boy he would let him have cakes and muffins to 
‘sell, and give him pay for all he sold. 
| One day in Febr’y last, the boy got a basket full 
| of cakes and muffins, and took a bell in one hand 
‘and his basket in the other, and weut out into the 
streets and rung his bell, and cried out, ‘ Here’s 
cakes and muffins, good warm cakes and muffins.’ 
He went about the streets in this way, selling his 
cakes, until presantly a constable met him, and 
told him not to ring his bell, for it disturbed the 
people. Butthe boy did notstop ringing his bell, 
for he did not know that it was against the law, 
but thought the man told him not to ring it mere- 
ly because he wished to plague him. So he went 
on, but the constable seized hold of him and drag- 
ged him off to the Police Court, and made a com- 
plaint against him as a badboy. The judge asked 
the boy if it was true that he had been ringing his 
bell in the street. ‘The boy said it was, for he did 
jit to help him sell his muffins, and was not aware 
that it was wrong, and if the constable had told 
him that it was against the law, he should not 
have done it. Well, said the judge, it is a crime, 
and you are liable to a fine of one pound, (that is 
about five dollars,) or imprisonment for one 
‘month; but | shall let you off if you will pay one 
shilling. Sir, said the boy, I have but sixpence 
in the world; won’t you be good enough to let me 
go if I pay you the sixpence? No, said the judge; 
and then he told the constable to take the little 
‘fellow off to a dark and gloomy prison, where 
\there were rogues and robbers, and all sorts of 
_very wicked men. The boy wept most bitterly, 
but he had to go to prison. But it happened that 
there was a very kind man in the court room, 
who saw what was done, and he went up to the 
judge, paid the shilling, and then the judge sent 
land let the boy out of prison, and he ran home to 
his mother. 
Which was the kindest man, the judge, or the 
‘one who paid a shilling to save an innocent little 
boy from a gloomy prison? 











A Lesson in Tenderness. 


I once asked John W. Edmonds, one of the 
inspectors of Sing Sing Prison, how it was that a 
Wall-street lawyer, brought into sharp collision 
with the world, had preserved so much tenderness 
of heart. ‘My mother was a Quakeress,’ said 
he, ‘and aserious conversation she had with me 
when I was four or five years old has affected my 
whole life. I had joined some boys who were 
tormenting a kitten. We chased her and threw 
stones till we killed her. When I came into the 
house I told my mother what we haddone. She 
took me on her lap and talked to me in such a 
moving style about my cruelty to the poor help- 
less little animal, that I sobbed as if my heart 
would break. Afterwards, if I were tempted to 
do anything unkind, she would tell me to remem- 
ber how sorry I was for having hurt the little 
kitten. For along time after I could not think 
of it without tears. It impressed me so deeply, 
when I became a man, | could never see a forloro 
suffering wretch run down by his fellow-beings 
without thinking of that hunted and pelted little 
beast. Even now the ghost of that kitten, and 
the reccollection of my dear mother’s gentle les- 
sons, come between me and the prisoners at Sing 
Sing, and forever admonish me to be humane and 
forbearing.’—[{Mrs. Child’s Letters from New- 
York. 


The Breakfast. 


‘Is this all we are going to have for breakfast?’ 
said James, as he seated himself at the table. 

‘ Yes,’ said his mother, ‘the brzad and butter 
are fresh, and the potatoes are baked very nicely; 
they would be a very great luxury to many poor 
children this cold morning.’ 

James said nothing more, but began to eat very 
slowly and rather sullenly. He knew that he 
must eat what was set before him, or go without 
food till dinner. 

‘ Mrs. Green,’ said the colored woman, as she 
entered the room, ‘ Mrs. Johnson’s two little girls 
are in the kitchen; they are almost frozen, and 
are very hungry, they hav’nt had anything to eat 








since yesterday. Can they have some of the cold 
meat that was left yesterday ?” 

‘ Poor things!’ said Mrs. Green, ‘1 will come 
out and see them. James, you may come with me 
and see if they will eat what you are so strongly 
inclined to refuse.’ 

James hung down his head, and followed his 
mother into the kitchen. 

Mrs. Green gave the little girls some bread and 
butter, and some baked potatoes, which they ate 
with a voracity which showed they told the truth, 
when they said they were hungry. ‘Oh, how 
nice,’ said the youngest, a little girl of six years, 
‘now I do wish mother was here.’ 

Mrs. Green gave them a supply of things suit- 
able for their widowed mother in her needy circum- 
stances, and they left the house very happy. 

As Mrs. Green returned to the breakfast rooms, 
James put his arms round his mother’s neck and 
said, ‘ Mother, I will never complain again.’—N. 
Y, Recorder. 





A Good Story. 


The following excellent story is told of Mr. 
Sheafe, a grocer in Portsmouth, New-Hampshire : 


It appears that a man had purchased a quantity 
of wool from him, which had been weighed and 
paid for, and Mr. 8S. had gone to the desk to get 
change for a note. Happeningto turn his head 
while there, he saw, in a glass that hung so as to 
reflect the shop, a stout arm reach up and take 
from the shelf a heavy white oak cheese. Instead 
of appearing suddenly, and rebuking the man for 
his theft, as another would, thereby losing his 
custom forever, the crafty old gentleman gave the 
thief his change, as if nothing had happened, and 
then, under pretence of lifting the bag to lay it on 
a horse for him, took hold of it; on doing so, it 
appeared heavier than he appeared to expect, 
upon which he exclaimed, ‘ Why, bless me, I must 
have reckoned the weight wrong.’ ‘ O, no,’ said 
the other, ‘ you maybe sure you’ve not, for I count- 
ed them with you.’ ‘ Well, well, we won’t dispute 
about the matter—it is easily tried,’ replied Mr. S., 
putting the bag into the scale again. ‘ ‘There!’ 
said he, ‘I told you so—knew I was right—made 
made a mistake of nearly twenty pounds; however, 
if you don’t want the whole, you needn’t have it 
—Ill take part of it out!’ ‘No, no,’ said the 
other, staying the hands of Mr. S. on their way 
to the strings of the bag, ‘I rather guess I'll take 
the whole!’ And this he did, paying for his ras- 
cality by receiving skim milk cheese. or tap rock, 
at the price ef wool! 





Effects of Opium on the Mind. 


A lady, who knew nothing experimentally of 
opium, once told us that she ‘ could tell when Mr. 
Coleridge had taken too much opium, by his 
shining countenance.’ She was right; we know 
that mark of opium excessively well, and the 
cause of it: or at least we believe the cause to lie 
in the quickening of the insensible perspiration, 
which accumulates and glistens on the face. 

But that could not deceive us as to the condition 
of Coleridge. And uniformly in that condition he 
made his most effective intellectual displays. It 
is true that he might not be happy under this fiery 
animation, and we fully believe that he was not. 
Nobody is happy under laudanum, except for 
a short term of time. But in what way did 
that operate upon his exertions as a writer! We 
are of opinion that it killed Coleridge as a poet. 
‘The harp of Quantock’ was silenced forever by 
the torment of opium. But proportionaply it 
roused and stung his metaphysical instincts into 
more spasmodic life. Poetry can flourish only in 
the atmosphere of happiness. But subtle and 
perplexed investigations of difficult problems, are 
among the commonest resources for beguiling a 
sense of misery.—[ Black wood’s Magazine. 





The Rusty Nail. 

When Dr. Donne took possession of bis first 
living, he took a walk into the church yard where 
the sexton was digging a grave, and throwing up 
a skull, he found a headless nail sticking in the 
temple, which he drew out secretly, and wrapped 
itin one corner of his handkerchief. He then 
demanded of the grave-digger whether he knew 
whose skull that was. He said it was a man’s 
who kept a brandy shop; an honest drunken fellow, 
who one night having taken two quarts, was found 
dead in his bed next morning. 

‘ Had he a wife?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

* What character does she bear?’ 

‘A very good one; only the neighbors reflect on 
her because she married the next day after her 
husband was buried,’ 


This was enough for the Doctor, who, under 
the pretence of visiting his parishioners, called on 
her; he asked her several questions, and among 
others, what sickness her husband died of. She 
giving him the same account he had before re- 
ceived, he suddenly opened the handkerchief, and 
cried in an authoritative voice. ‘ Woman,do you 
know this nail?? She was struck with horror at 
the unexpected demand, instantly owned the fact, 
was tried and executed.—[Curiosities of Nature 
and Art. 





Discontent. As Mr. Cecil was riding with a 
friend, on avery windy day, the dust was so 
troublesome, that his friend wished that they were 
at their journey’s end, where they might ride in 
the fields, free from dust. When they came to 
the fields, the flies troubled his horse, so that he 
could hardly keep on his seat. He again complain- 
ed bitterly. ‘Ah,’ said Mr. Cecil, ‘when you 
were in the road, there the dust was your trouble, 
and all your anxiety was to get into the fields; you 
forgot that the fly was there! Now this is a true 
picture of human life; and you will find it so in all 
the changes you make in future. We know the 
trials of our present situation; but the next will 
have trials, and perhaps worse, though they may 
be of a very different kind.’ No one need expect 
increase of happiness from change of situation. 
The soul that looks up for happiness will never 
be in want of sources of enjoyment; but he that 
look down will always be down cast. 





ROBESPIERRE. 


The following account of this famous butcher 
of the French Revolution is taken from Count de 
Vigney :— . 

He was then in his 36th year; his face was crush- 
ed between the forehead and the chin, as though 
two hands had tried forcibly to unite them over 
the nose. The skin was of a paper paleness, 
dead, and as if plastered, moreover deeply in- 
dented with the hail of the small pox. Neither 
blood or bile circulated. His little eyes, dull and 
heavy, never looked one in the face, and a per- 
petual disagreeable winking lessened them yet 
more, whenever they chanced not to be quite hid- 
den by his green spectacles.. His pinched and 
wrinkled mouth was convulsively contracted by 
a sort of laughing grimace, whence Mirabeau lik- 
ened him to a cat that had just drank vinegar 
His air was spruce, pompous and full of preten- 
sions. His fingers, shoulders and neck were in- 
cessantly and involuntarily twisted, and shaken by 
little spasms of nervous irritation. He was dres- 
sed from early morning, and never did I catch him 
in dishabille. 





A Persian Fasie.—A young fox asked his 
father if he could not learn him some trick to 
defeat the dog, if he shonld fall in with them. 
The father had grown gray in a life of depredation 
and danger, and his scars bore witness to his nar- 
row escapes in the chase, or his less honorable 
encounters with the faithful guardians of the hen- 
roost. He replied with a sigh, ‘ after all my expe- 
rience, I am forced to confess that the best trick 
is to keep out of their way.’ 











| A PurtapeLpnra Pun.—The United States Ga- 
| zette lets off the following excellent one: ‘'The Bostos 
people have had an earthquake, and are naturally proud 
| of it. Our brother of the New York Tribune is jealous 
for the honor of New York, and is devising ways and 
means to get up an earthquake there. Let them quarre! 
about it, say we; Boston may quake, and New York 
may quake, but after all, Philadelphia will be the Qua- 
ker city.’ 
A fop is like a cinnamon tree—the bark is worth more 
than the body. 
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